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SOME ACCOUNT 
An Agricultural Labourer and Poet 


(From the London Magugine.} 


Ir is always picasant to trace the 
struggles of genius piercing through 
the clouds of poverty and misfortune ; 
and we have much pleasure in copy 
ing, from the first number of a Ma- 
gazine, which promises to increase 
the reputation of the periodical li- 
terature of England in no trifling de. 


gree, the following account of a 
poet, who appears not unworthy of 


being classed with the finest names, 
which, like him, have sprung from 
the peasantry of our nation. It is 
communicated by Octavius Gilchrist, | 
Esq. a name well known jn the 
literary circles :— 

“In a conversation on literary 
subjects, during the spring of the 
present year, with my excellent 
friend Mr. Taylor, of Fleet-sireet, he 
inquired of me if I knew any thing 
of John Clare, an agricultural la- 
bourer in’ the 
Stamford, of whose talent for poeti- | 
cal composition he then possessed a 
considerable number of specimens, 
transmitted to him by Mr. Drury, a 
bookseller at Stamford. The name 
was wholly unknown to me, and— 
to drop the style royal and critical, 
and speak in the first person—I 
cannot account for, nor excuse the 
indifference, by which the subject 
was afterwards permitted to escape 
altogether from my regard. Return- 
ing, a few days since trom the North 
of England, Mr. ‘Taylor became my 
guest for a day and the 
name of Clare being repeated, L ex- 
pressed @ wish to see the person of 
whose abilities my friend's correct 
judgment pronounced so favourably. 
Mr. Taylor had seen Clare, for the 
first time, in the morning, and he 
doubted mach if ourinvitation would 
he accepted by the rustic poet, who 
had now just returned from his daily 
labour, shy, and reserved, and dis- 
arrayed as he was. In afew minutes 
however, Clare announced bis arrival 
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by a hesitating knock atthe door— 
between a single and a double 
rap”’—and immediately upon his in- 


| troduction he dropped into a chair. 


Nothing could exceed the meekness, 
and simplicity, and diflidence, with 
which he answered the various in- 
quiries concerning his life and ha- 
bits, which we mingled with subjects 
calculated or designed to put him 
much athis ease. Nothing, certainly, 


| could less resemble splendour than 


} 


the room into which Clare was shown; 
| but there was a carpet, upon which 
it is likely he never previously set 
foot—and wine, of which dssuredly 
| he had never tasted before. Of mu- 


| sic he expressed himself passionately 
| ford, and had learned to play a little 


| on the violin, in the humble hope of 
| obtaining a trifle at the annual feasts 


' 
| 
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| in the neighbourhood, and at Christ 


mas. The piano-forte he had heard, 
or supposed it must be that he heard, 
passing the house of a family, whose 
name I am not authorised to men- 
tion, and for whom, if I did name 
them, I should feel it difficult to ex- 
press the affection that I feel. No 
plaudit could equal the acknowledg- 
ment paid to her voice, while the 
tear stole silently down the cheek of 
the rustic poet, as one of our little 
party sung the pathetic ballad of 
Auld Robin Gray. His account of 


his birth is melancholy enough. 
Nothing can be conceived much 
humbler than the origin of John 


Clare—Poetry herself does not sup- 
ply a more lowly descent. His fa- 
ther, who still resides where the poet 


| was born, at Helpstone (a village in 


Northamptonshire, seven miles dis- 
tant from Stamford),while health and 
strength were in his possession, was 


| adaily labourer, but decrepitude has 


| cient 


| 
| great 
| 
| 


now reduced him to the parish for 
subsistence. His son, when of suffi- 
age, assisted his father in 
thrashing, and other agricultural la- 
pours ; at intervals, sometimes of 
distance, attending a little 
| school in the adjoining village of 

Clinton, where he learned to read 
& 
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and jo write.» Hayiag there, also, 
his attention came rivetted to figures, 
and, without assistance, he mastere d 
the first eight problems of Ward's 
Atgebra, stimulated by the laudable 
but humble ambition of qualifying 
himself for the office of usher ina 
village school, The intricacics of 
mathematics, however, without a 
guide, at length subdued the 
of youth, while the excitemeat of 
fancy seduced him from the study of 
Bonpycastle and Fenning. [But to 
Jabour was the destiny of John 
Clare ; and gardening being consi- 
dered by his parents an occupation 
better fitted than the plough for a 
frame of no sturdy structure, he was 
gent, for instruction, to work in the 
gardens of the Varquis of Exeter, at 
Burghley ; and, though the brutal 
disposition and dissolute habits of 
his teacher compelled him to relin- 
guish his instructions at the end of 
nine months, it is to the use of the 
spade that Clare has ever since been 
indebted for his precarious and nar- 
row subsistence; and, when the wri- 
ter of this narrative first saw the 
poct, he had just quitted an eng: 
ment in the vicinity of Stamford, be- 
cause his employer bad reduced his 
stipend from eighteen to fouricen 
pence per diem! Under the cireum- 
stances here disclosed, it will not be 
supposed that Clare had ever much 


re 


‘time for study, leisure had not 
been wanting. Re yond his Bible he 
-had read nothing but a few old vo 
lumes, the very titles of some of 
which he had forgotten, aud others 
which he remembered were so ut- 


terly worthless, that L should shame 
to mention the names, A -singie vo- 
Jame of Pope however, with the Wild 
Fiowers of Bloomticld, and the writ 
inzs of Burns, were suilicient t4 sti 
wulate his innate genius for poetry. 
[rom the early age of twelve 
Clare amused his leisure minutes 

for much beyond this the claims of 
needful industry did not afford him, 
-—with short poetical eflorts, which 
were regularly deposited in a chink 


in 
in the wall—fissus erat rimé, as in 
that which parted Pyramus and 


Thisbe ; whence, by a fate far more 
destructive than that which accom- 
panied the manuscript of \lma, they 
were daily and duly subtracted 
his mother to boil the morning’ 
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l ele 
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Aevount of John hire 
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attained the rudiments of arithmetic, | | the dame thought bes son ’s poetry 


Lei no scorn! inquire il 
wanted jire? sre ive Bodley himself 


felt not more _—— than the good 





woman for ali * baggage books,” 
} and—- 

ag —_——— idle poetry, 
bhat fruitless and unprofitable art, ~ 


zeal | 


lov 





Good unto none, but least to the pr fessors, 
but which her son,pe 
Knoweil, “ thought the mistress of 
all knowledges.” Toa question, if 
he had preserved no copies of thes¢ 
earliest compositions, he calmly an- 
swered, “ they were, he dared to 
say, good for nothing.” The zeal of 
the young enthusiast was not to be 
subdued by the untoward fate of his 


poetical offs spring; and while, like 


rhaps, like young 


>? 


the eggs of the ostrich scattered on 
the sands, some were ripened by the 
sun, while others were destroyed, 


amid much that pe vish ed by hee dless- 
ness, a few early compositions have 
still escaped. To form a fair judg- 
ment as to whatis accomplished in 
poetry, it seems but common c an- 
dour to take natural advantages and 
impediments into the estimate; and 
fancy, surely, can cely suggest 
scenery less fitted for the excitement 
of picturesque and vivid de scription, 
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than the dank copses and sedzy 
margin of the fens: yet 
Nostra nec erubuit syivas habitare Thalia) 


sing situation 


whieh an 


even in this unpromi 
there are out of 
te of nature, aided by 
eenius,. fit motive for the 
is the subject of the 
written at the 


objects 


aeu obsersei 


can find 
and 
owing sonnet, 
of sixteen :— 





muse, such 


age 





TO A PRIMROSE 
Welcome, pale primrose, starting up be- 
tween 
Dead matted leaves of oak, and ash, that 
strew 
The every lawn, ¢ wood und spinney 
rougn, 
Mid creeping moss and ivy sdarker oreen, 
liow tmrch tt presence be utiles the 
round ; 
How ect thy modest, unaffected pride 
t bank and wood's warns 
Aud where thy fairy dow’'rsin gioups are 
found 
Lhe wol-boy roan nong, 
Plucking the fairesfwith < delight ; 
While t ner ie ph G st ps his siinple 
onuw 


To gaze a moment on the pleasing sight ; 
ryoy'd to see the tlow'es that truly bring 
rome ews of sweet return 
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Tt would be presumptuous in me, 
having secn but two or three shori 
poems, tv pronounce that Clare’s 
genius is not framed for sustained or 
lofty tlighis ; it is enough for me to 
acknowledge, that the few little 
pieces which I have seen want the 
proofs of his capacity for such; but 
the most fastidious critic will allow, 
that the above littie poem evinces 
minute obser ! 

cacy of feeling, and fidelity of de- 
scription ; and that poctry affords 
few trifles of greater promise com- 
posed atso early an ave and under 
equal disadvantages. The following, 
which combines these qualities with 
a strotig moral aud religious fecling, 
will be perused by some 3 
with still greater interest, though 
somewhat more iucorrect in lan- 
guaze, and answering less strictly 
to the legitimate structure of ‘he 


sonnet, of which, it is pretiy certain, | 
the unlettered author knew nothing, 


THE SETTING SUN. 
This scene, how beauteous to the musing 

mind, 
That now swilt slides from mv enchanted 

a de : 
The sun, sweet setting yon far hill behind, 


In other worlds his visit to renew, 


What spangling glories all around him 
shine, 
What nameless colons, cloudless and 
serene ! 
A heavenly prospect, hiightest in decline, 


Attends his exit fsom this lovely scene, 
So sets the Christiins’s sin in Jlories: clear: 
So shines itis soul at his devarture her 


Nocloudy doubts nor misty fears arise 


r 


pes polden rays of being tor 
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IIs sul, 
shies, 

In nieek assurance wings the soul to Heaven. 
It is always iuterestinug, though 
somewhat painful to trace the diiti- 
culties with which the poet of huim- 
bie life has to contend. En the 
versation with Clare ofwhich [ have 
already spoken, I gathered that these 
sucgestions of the imagination were 
Written, at intervals stolen from his 
hasty meals, with a pencil, upon 
small slips of paper laid on the 
crown of hishat At night they were 
daly deposited in the. chasm on the 
wall, as hefore related, like the be- 
quest of the celebrated Noy to his 
son, “to be dispersed and wasted, 
for he hoped bo better.” Pulehrorum 
Autumnus pulcher, seems the univer- 
sal feeling of poets, and I learned 
that the fall of the leaf was the sea 


sweet setting in the clearest 


cone 
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son -of Clare’s. poetical activity. 
Though remarked among his neigh- 
bours for his sequestered habits and 
poctieal accomplishments, I was sur- 
prised to find-that his talents had 
excited no interest in his behalf, and 


| had conssquenatly obtained him no 


ation of nature, deli- | 


? 
aqaers | 


Ife told me, indeed, 
that Mr. Holland, a Calvinistic 
preacher in an adjoining hamlet, 
had paid him some attention, but 
his means of aiding the néedy youth 
whatever might have 
been his wish, and he has now 
quitted his charge. I inquired if 
Clare frequented Mr.Holland’s meet- 


eficient friend. 


were small, 


ing house ? He had never heard him 
preach. “ My fathér was brought 
up in the communion of the Charch 
of England” he said, “‘ and I have 
found no cause to withdraw myself 
from it.” His modest demeanour and 
decent habits are every way credita- 
ble to the faith he has thus conscien- 
tiously adopted and adhered to.” 


ACCOUNT OF THE INHABITANTS 
OF THE CENTRAL DISTRICTS 
OF THE ISLAND OF CEYLON, 


Letter to Dr. Somerville, by 


Extracted froma 
Surgeon to the Army.] 


G. Finlayson, Esq. 

My pear Str,—f shall endeavour 
to give you some account ef a race 
of human beings, whose situation 
had till lately placed them beyond 
the reach of that spirit of inquiry 
which marks the age we live in, ‘and 
whose very bame was scareely Known 
in Europe—-the Veddahs—who in- 
habit the central and mountainous 
parts of the island of Ceylon. While 
the island was under the rule of the 
tyrants who lately governed it, all 
communication with the interior was 
eflectually precluded by their jealous 
policy, which doomed many te end 
their days without daring to pass 
the limits of their native village; 
and long endurance of restraint has 
rendered it so familar to the Kan- 
dyans, that they have not yet begun 
to alter their habits, although the re- 
strictions have been removed by the 
BritishGovernment. Curiosity,and, 
indeed, every other motive or feel- 
imr, seems to be obliterated, except 
those which have for their object the 
preservation er advantage oi the in- 
dividual. 

The Vecddahs have existed in the 
interior of Ceylon from a period so 
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remote, that I have not been able to} 
find any trace of their origin; per- | 
haps we should not err in supposing 
them to be the earliest inhabitants | 





of the island. Hemmed in by in- 
vaders from the coast, they now oc- 
cupy the inaccessible forests and 
fastnesses, which place them beyond 
the reach of theirenemies. Nothing 
can be conceived more squalid or 
filthy than the Veddah: his black 
hair hangs matted about his ears— 
his beard is unshaven—his only 
clothing is an apron, about four in- 
ches broad, descending to the mid- 
dle of the thigh. The apron worn 
by the women is of rather larger di- 
mensions, otherwise there is no dif- 
ference; and some of both sexes are 
tu be seen destitute of this scanty 
eovering. They have no hut or per- 
manent abode, but rove from place | 
to place as the supply of food is ex- | 
hausted. When that is unusually 
great, they construct huts of bark, 
boughs of trees, and grass. Ona 
march, they are often obliged to pass | 
the nightontrees. They sufler much 

from the cold of the nights, in which 

the thermometer sometimes sinks to 

55°, a degree of cold not to be en- | 
dured with impunity by people de- 
void of clothing, of feeble frame of 
body, and exposed to the ardent 
heat of a tropical sun by day. Their 
furniture consists of one or two 
earthen pots, a calabash, and a 
basket lined with leaves, in which 
they kecp honey. They are armed 
witha bow, fiveor six arrows, a small 
hatchet, and a knile. 

They subsist chiefly by hunting, 
depending uponthe spontaneous pro- 
duce of the soil for such vegetables 
as they use, and, as is usual among 
savages, they devolve upon tle wo 
men the labour of gathering esculent 
roots, or fruits. The men devote 
the greater part of their time to the 
chace, and use the how and arrow, 
their only weapon, wiih dexterity, 
and these they never part with on 
any occasion, Tie bow is from six 
to seven feet long, of great elasticity 
and strengih. Those held in highest 
estimation are made of the Kabbar 
wood, or Rhois Africana of the Flora 
Zeylanica; the string is made of 
twisted thongs, or plaited bark, | 
Every Veddah is provided with a 
how and six arrows—arms with which | 
be dares to attack the most formi 








| cunning. 


| veral species of rats. 
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dable animals of the forest—-cotn- 
bining his knowledge of the habits 
of those he destines for his prey, with 
such address and courage, that the 
elephant is sometimes brought down 
by a single shalt. Of this I have 
been assured by so many people 
worthy of belief, who have witnessed 
the fact, that I cannot doubt its 
truth. Their warfare with the ele- 


| phant, however, is generally in self 


defence, as they come upon him, 
when they are in quest of other ani- 
mals; sometimes they attacked him 
for the sake of his tusks, of which 
they paid a certain number in tri- 
bute to the King of Kandy. 

Their only domestic animals are 
dogs and buffaloes: the former they 
esteem much for their sagacity, and 
take great pains in breaking them 
in; they are less swiit than the deer, 
but make up for want of speed by 
A Veddah is always fol- 
lowed by two or three dogs, and he 
uses his buffaloes only as a decoy in 
hunting, to enable him to approach 
near to the animals he pursues ; he 
never eats his flesh. Besides the 
deer's, he eats the flesh of the elk, 
wild hog, monkey, gudnah, and se- 
Honey is an 
important article of their food. They 


| preservemeat ina way used in South 


America, by cutting it into slender 
thongs, which are dried in the sun, 
and eaten raw after being soaked 
in honey. Recent meat is broiled 
on the embers, or in earthen pots. 
They are extremely fond of salt, 


| but have not always the means of 


procuring it; they use as a sub- 
stitute an alkaline salt, obtained by 
burning the leaves of certain plants. 
The inhabitants of Walassy, in the 
Kandyan country, burn the leaves 
of the cocoa tree for this purpose. 
Like all rude people, the Veddahs 
lind their supreme delight in sleep; 
and it requires the imperious call of 
hunger, or the alarm of approaching 
danger, to rouse them from their 
slumbers. Whenthe chace has been 
productive, days and nights are de- 
voted to the alternate joys of gorging 
and sleeping. - Surrounded with ani- 
mals and vegetables, the greatest 
exertion of skill, enterprise, and per- 
severance, are necessary to collect 
an adequate supply of food for the 
Veddah; his life is spent in wander- 


ing through the dense and other pes- 
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tilential jungles, exposed to great 
vicissitudes of heat, cold, and hun- 
ger. Sometimes they have been 
compelled to mingle the powder of 
decayed wood with the remnant of 
their honey, by which they could 
only remove the painfal sensation 
of inanition by distending the sto- 
mach. Yet they despise the luscious 
fruits, the copious diet, and comfort- 
able dwellings of their less barbarous 
neighbours, preferring the life of 
freedom they lead in roaming un- 
controuled through their forests, 
which neither kindness nor promises 
allure them to abandon. When a 
Veddah purchases arrow blades 
from a Cinglese smith, the process 
of barter is very summary; he sti- 
pulates for the prize, describes the 
form, pays the deer’s flesh, wax, or 
honey, and returns to his fastnesses. 
Some are so timid that they never 
come in contact with the smith, but 
deposit, at some distance from his 
house, their articles of exchange, 
and aftera reasonable time tind their 
arrow blades in the same spot; and 
no ove would hazard the certainty 
of incurring the Veddah's vengeance 
by defrauding him. They are pas- 
sionately fond of tobacco and betel, 
but cultivate neither ; 
stitute for the latter they chew the 





and as a sub- | 


| 


° . - | 
bark of various trees and leaves of 


aromatic herbs, and use the bark of 
the Gmelina Asiatica, and varieties 
of Cassia, instead of the Areca nut; 
they use also the leaf of a Melochia, 
and make the chanum o1 
Shells from the river. They are to- 
tally unacquainted with fermented 
or intoxicatingdiquors, and they use 
water for their only beverage. 

A stranger is reccived with hospi- 
tality and kindness, but he must 
take special care to approach with- 
out arms. The Kandyans, who fly 
to the Veddahs for refugre from the 
tyranny of their chiefs, or the op- 
pression of their laws, are received 


lime of 


With open arms. Ifa strangercomes | 


near the hut ofa Veddah in the hus- 
band’s absence, the wife admonishes 
him to remain at a proper distance, 
about an bundred yards, til! her 
master returns, but the husband im- 
mediately invites the stranger to 
partake of the fare of his family, and 
a refusal would be an unpardonable 
insult; and he. on his taking leave 
presents betel to his host, who dis 


tributes it in portions to his family ; 
should he unwarily hand the betel 
to the wife, his temerity would be 
fatal to him. Although a Veddah 
has but one wife generally, polygamy 
is not prohibited, and some have twa 
or three wives. Itis not customary 
here, as amorg the Kandyans, for 
several brothers to marry one wife 
incommon. The form of courtship 
is summary: the Veddah asks e 
daughter in marriage from her fa- 
ther, without imparting his wish to 
her, or even supposing her consent 
necessary ; and where no distinction 
of rank exists, the first who asks is 
pretty sure of success. The father’s 
answer is, “ Take her, on my hills 
are plenty of deer, in my woods 
abundance of honey ; be active, and 
you will be happy ;” and in this con- 
sists the nuptial ceremony. Herea 
man may marry any woman he 
chooses, except his mother or sister; 
many marry their own daughters. 
A wile follows her husband to the 
chace even when pregnant ; and ifa 
child is born, its fate is soon de- 
cided: when it ts their intention to 
rear it, they wrap it up in the 
smoother bark of a tree, and conti- 
nue their expedition in a few hours; 
but a different fate too often awaits 
the infant, which is left a prey to 
wild beasts, or to perish of hunger. 
Those acenstomed only to the depra- 
vities of human nature, in civilized 
nations, may pause before they give 
their belief to such an act of atro- 
city, but itis beyond all doubt that 
itis very frequent among the Veddala 
and other inhabitants of the interior 
of the island. 

It will readily be believed, from 
what has been said, that the wife 
and children are here the slaves ofa 
merciless tyrant, who puts them to 
death at his own caprice, where there 
is no control or restraint, moral or 
legal. The ground is considered to 
be the common property of those who 
inhabitit, and they are very tenacious 
in observing their limits, neither 
permitting ner making enecroach- 
ments, even in pursuitof game, and 
an infringement of this right is a 
source of deadly feud. The jangle 
is never cut down, every one conu- 
ceiving his safety to depend upon its 
being impenetrable. They have no 
written language, and correspond 
with those at a distance by sticks 
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notched in a particular way, pre- 
viously concerted, or by knotted 
strings: their language when spoken 
is harsh and discordant, they do 
not count beyond ten, expressing all 


higher numbers by the collective 
many. Individuals have no distin- 


guished names, but use a descripiive 
epithet, as the big man, or the little 
man. 

Their religious notions savour of 
the barbarity that marks their cha- 
racter; they have not an idea of an 
Omnipotent and wise Creator, nor a 
hope beyond the present; but whee 
misfoviunes assail them, they are 
ascribed to the agency of evil spirits, 
whose wrath they endeavour to ap- 
pease, when they are under the 
pressure of calamity, Mach periorms 
the rites deemed most acceptable to 
the evil spirit in his own bebail, 
without the intervention of pricsts, 
Deer’s flesh, houey, betel, or rice 


| 


flour, rolled up in’ a clean leaf, are | 


suspended to a bough,or laid upow a 
stoue, as an offering to the Veddé 
Yaccon, or Veddah’s Demon, who is 
invited by the sapplicant to sinell to 
it, and entreated to grant his prayer ; 
after his dwemoaship has been al- 
lowed a reasonable time to inhale 
the savour, his share of it, the sup- 
plicant himself eats the offering. In 
cases of extreme emergency, dancing 
is resorted to in order to appease 
the dwmon. A sick person is laid 
on the ground, while several persons 
dance round him to the sound of a 
tom-tom, or drum, made by stretch- 
ing the skin of a Guana over the 
dried rind of a gourd; this is thei: 
only musical instrument, and it is 
accompanied by the yellsan 
of the bystanders: the dancers move 
in active gesture till they work them- 
selves up to an extraordinary piteh 
of enthusiast; he who is the most 
excited, declares himself 
by the damon, upon which he is in 
ferrozated about the fate of ihe dead 
persona, which he hardily predicts. 
All disease is imputed to an evil 
spirit entering into the body, and if 
itis notexpelled by the charms used, 
the person and iminediately 
becomes the tormentor of 
whom his spirit enters. Song 
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song records the valour of a Veddah, 
who was destroyed by an elephant 
on his return from an expedition to 
barier deer’s flesh and honey for ar- 
row blades at Walassy. Another 
narrates the catastrophe that befel a 
Veddah and his two faithful wives: 
the hero of the tale having diseovered 
a rich hive of honey in a jungle, 
which could not be approached with- 
out danger, fearlessly let himself 
down a steep precipice te remove 
the honey from the twig on which it 
hung, while his wives were specta- 
tors of his euterprise; bat a neigh- 
hour who envied him the possession 
of two such wives, thought he had 
only to murder the husband to make 
thei his own, He had secretly fol- 
lowed the hnutertothe perilous spot, 
and stealing upon him unpereeived, 
veut the boushs which supported him, 
aod he wasin aninstant dashed to 
pieces on therocks below : the wives, 
at no loss to guess the motive of this 
cruelty, with one impulse upbraided 
him with treachery, swearing he 
never should enjoy the object of his 
precipitated themselves over 
the clill, and shared their husband’s 
fate, 

The Veddahs are 
and gloomy, in their donces 
anid ; their greatest virtue, 
perhaps, is their eare of their sick 
relatives: they sell their children as 
without the least hesitation. 
During the late king’s reign a female 


lt. 
ily 


evnilt 
wulat, 


always serious 
even 


sones 


slaves, 


Was worth about 30 rix dollars, and 
a male half that price, ia the pro- 
vinee of Walassy. 

thalas y, ed April, 


NOTICE OF ‘* IVANHOE.” 
l the Auther of Waverly, 
As this exquisite romance belongs 
to a eless generically different from 


any of the t 
author,it ts 


cl 


rmer tales of the same 
possible that many read- 
3, inding it does not tally with afiv 
preconceptions they had formed, but 
requires to be read with a quite new, 
and much greater effort of imag¢ina- 
tion, may experience, when it is put 
into their hands, a feeling not anlike 
disappointment. In all his former 
novels, the characters, both promi- 
nent and subordinate, were such as 
might have been found in actual ex- 
istence at no far beek period; but 
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is so remote, that the manners are {lady to another scion of Saxon roy- 
| alty, Athelstane, lord of Conings- 


of course, unlike any thing either the 
author or the readers of the present 
times could have had any opporta- 
nity of knowing by personai observa- 
tion. Henee the writer has tonnd it 
necessary to set them forth with 
much minuteness and elaboration ; 
so that in the opening tae narrative 
appears like a curious antiquarial 
exhibition-——not having many traits 








that are caleulated to take hold ct | 


the reader’s ordinary sympathies 
although the unexampled beauty of 
language and of fancy, in which the 
whole picture is embodied, cannot 
fail to arrest and delight, from the 
beginning, the eye of the more eri- 
tical, philosophical, or imaginative 
student. 

Wilfrid of Ivanhoe* is the son of 
Cedric of Rotherwood, one of the last 
of the Saxon nobles, who preserved, 
under ail the oppressions of Norman 
tyranny, and in spite of all the at- 
tractions of Norman pomp, a faithtul 
and religious reverence tor the cus- 
toms ond manners of his own con- 
quered nation. W iltvid, neverticicss, 
has departed from the prejudices ot 
his kindred : 


he bas followed the ban- | 


ner of Cocur de Lion into the Holy | 


Land, 

“ Where, from Naplhthaly's desert t 
ware, 

The sands of Seaiardeaus the blood of the brawe 

and he returns from thence, covered 

with all the glory of Norman and 


} 
Galtlee’s 


Christian chivalry —exhibiticg in his | 


Own pe rson a specinit n, Wiluout 


doubt historically true, of the manner | 


in which—prejudices on both sides 


being softened by community of dan- | 


gers, adventures, triumphs, and in- 
terests—the elements of Saxon and 
Norman nature, like those of Saxon 
and Norman speech, were gradually 
meitedinto Lrg/ish, beneath the sway 
of the wiser Plantagenets. 
young man, however, has been dis- 
inherited by his father Cedric, in 
consequence of what appears to the 
old Saxon his wicked apostacy trom 
the manners of his people. The love 
which he has conecived and ex- 
pressed for Rowena, a princess of 
the blood of Alfred, has also given 
offence to his father 
terfered with a plan which had been 
aid down for marrying this high born 


because it in- 


® For the beuefitof our fair readers be 
eery nearly in thoderm German), the LILLE O 


t ment 


This | 


| 
| 


med, that 


burgh—which union, as had been 
fondly hoped, might have re-united 
the attachments of their scattered 
and depressed race, and so perhaps 
enabled their leaders to shake them- 
selves free, by some bold effort, from 
the yoke of the Norman prince. 
Ivanhoe, therefore, is in disgrace at 
home—and bis fate is quite uncertain 
at the period when the story opens— 
for Richard, his favourite master, is 
a prisoner in Austria, and neither 
Cedric nor Rowena have heard any 
later intelligence in regard to the 
celebrated, but as yet unfortunate 
exile, 

The story opens with a view of the 
old English forest which in those 
days covered the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, and in the midst of which 
the residence of Cedric the Saxon is 


situated. In one of the green and 
grassy glades of this forest, the 


Swineherd and the Fool of the Saxon 
Franklin are seen conversing toge- 
ther beneath the shadow of an oak, 
which might have grown there ever 


since the landing of Julius. Both of 
these personages are described at 
great length, and it is fit they should 


be so, for much use is made of them 
in the sequel of the story. One trait— 
the concluding one—in the picture of 
Gurth, the Swincherd, is too remark- 
able to be omitted. 

** One part of his dress only re- 
mains, but it is too remarkable to be 
suppressed; it was a brass ring, re- 
sembling a dog’s collar, but without 
any opening, and soldered fast round 
his neck, so loose as to form no im- 
pediment to his breathing, yet so 
tight as to be incapable of being re- 
moved, excepting by the use of the 
file. On this singular gorget was 
engraved, in Saxon characters, an 
inscription of the following pur- 
port:-—* Gurth, the son of Beowulph, 
is the born thrall of Cedric of Ro- 
therwood,’ ” 

This born thrall has some difficulty 
in getting together his herd, and asks 
the aid of ** Wamba,the sonof Wit- 
less, the thrall of Cedric of Rother- 
wood” he too wears a collar, 
although it is of more delicate mate- 
rials, 

The two peasants encounter a ca- 
end 


for 


this word meaus, im Anglo-Saxon 
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valeade, consisting of Aylmer, the 
Prior of Jorvaulx Abbey,and Bois 
Guilbert,a knight templar, with their 
retinue of monks, squires, and Mos- 
lem slaves. 

These personages are all on their 
way to a great passage of arms, or 
tournament, about to be held by 
Prince Joho, the cruel and traitorous 
viceroy of his brother, ait Ashby-de- 
la-Zouche. They choose to take up 
their quarters for the night at the 
abode of Cedric, where they arrive 


Notice of 





“© Ivanhoe. 


in spite of the wilfal misdirections of } 


Gurth and Wamba; and although 
not over-welcome, are treated with 
all the abundant hospitality of the 
age. A strange group are assembled 
this evening in the hall of the old 
Franklin. In addition to the person- 
ages already noticed, there is the 
stately Saxon Princess Rowena, on 
the right hand of the master of the 
feast, and her train of damsels. The 
retainers of the household occupy 
their places at the same table, but of 
course *“ below the salt ;” while 
around the hearth, at the nether ex- 
tremity of the hall, are assembled 
some poorer way-larers, not admitted 
even to that measure of honour. 
Among these is an aged Jew, and 
apparently a very poor one, who, in 


the sequel, turns out to be a near | 


kinsman to that celebrated Jew of 
York, that had so many teeth pulled 
out of his jaws by King John; he 
also is so far on his way to Ashby, 
there to seek his profit among the 
numerous actors or attendants of the 
approaching festival. Another lonely 
guest wears the scallop-shell and 
cloak of a Palmer. He is Ivanhoe, 
unknown and unregarded in the hall 
of his ancestors. At night, however, 
he is sent for by Rowena, whose ques- 
tions concerning the holy shrines the 
Palmer has visited, betray the object 
op whom mostof her imagina:ions 
centre. The Palmer does not reveal 
himseclf—lie too is on his way to the 
tournament, and hopes to have there 
some nobler opportunity of making 
himself known to his mistress and 
his kindred. The suspected wealth 
of the Jew in the mean time has ex- 
cited the curiosity of the fierce temp- 
lar Bois Guilbert, and his Moslem 
slaves have received secret orders, 
in an oriental tongue, of which, it is 
well for Isaac, the Palmer has ae- 
quired soO'he h now lel ct The fey 


| of Froissart 


informed of his danger, and assisted 
and accompanied early in the worn- 
ing in his escape by Ivanhoe. who 
takes Gurth aiso in his train. These 
three enter Ashby together, where 
the kindness and protection of the 
knight are repaid by the Jew’s offer 
to equip hin with borse and arms for 
the journey. 

The description of this tournament 
is by far the most elaborate, and 
certainly one of the most exquisite 
pieces of writing to be found in the 
whole of these novels. It possesses 
ali the truth and graphic precision 
all the splendour and 
beauty of Ariosto—and some of its 
incidents are impregnated with a 
spirit of power and pathos, to which 
no one that vefore described 
such a scene was capable of con- 
ceiving any thing comparable. 

But the extent to which this de- 
Scription is carried must prevent 
us from quoting it eutire-——and it 
would be quite useless to quote a 
part of that which produces its hap- 
piest effect only by reason of the skill 
with which things innumerable are 
made to bear all upon one point, 
Prince John presides at the lists— 
wanton, luxurious, insolent, mean 
but still a prince and a Plan.agenet. 
The lady. the queen of the day, is the 
beautiful Rowena: she owes that 


evel 


| eminence to the election of the victo- 
| rious knight, whose casque, being 


taken off at the conclusion of the 


| jousting, exposes to her gaze, and 


that of all that are present, the pale 


and blood-stained features of young 


Ivanhoe. This champion has beeo 


sucecess/ul in all the single combats ; 


| singularly 





but at the ecuclusion of the day there 
has been a mingled onset, wherein, 
being to overwhelming 
numbers, he must have been over- 
come, but for the timely assistance 
of a knight in black armour, bearing 
a fetterlock on his shield, who very 
disappears immediately 
afterwards—thus leaving the prize 
and honours of the field to the disin- 
herited son of Cedric, and the lover 
of Rowena. This knight, as the 
reader soon begins to suspect, is no 
than Richard himself; and 
henceforth the whole incidents of the 
tale are made to bear upon the ap- 
proaching resumption of his rights, 
by the too Jong captive monarch. 

although Rowena be the queen 


opposed 


other 
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darkness of her com) 
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eetge Me (laws of the wood, who convey the 
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te aa incient Saxon eastic, and in the pos- 
‘ re essiot the Norman Baron Front- 
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th His ebiect is net booty, but the 
: vod on | dewess, Rebecca, whose charms have 
which son ine | tilled ihe whole of his passionate 
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those turbulent times is to be found. | 


While her father is in peril of rack 
and fire unless he consenis to pur- 
chasc his freedom by giving up al- 
most the whole of his wealth, the 
beautiful Jewess is threatened with 
a fate neither less dark nor less se- 
vere, The high and majestic spirit 
of the damsel, expressed in the style 
of her beauty and demeanour, forms 
the very charm that has subdued the 
Templar Bois Guilbert; but he little 
suspects what a barrier the very ele- 
ment of his captivation is about to 
oppose against the fulfilment of his 
guilty wishes. An old Saxon hag, 
the worn out harlot of Fronte-de- 
Boeuf, is displaced from her apart- 
ment at the summit of one of the 
towers of the castle to make room 
for Rebecca, and it is here that she 
receives the first visit of her lover. 
** He woes her as the lion woes his 





bride.” 

“* The prisoner trembled, however, 
and changed colour, when a step was | 
heard on the stair, and the door of | 
the turret chamber slowly opened, | 
and a tall man, dressed as one of 
those banditti to whom they owed | 
their misfortune, slowly entered, and 
secured the door behind him; his 
eap, pulled down upon his brows, 
concealed the upper part of his face, 
and he held his mantle in such a 
manner as to muflle the rest. In this 
guise,as it prepared for the execution 
of some deed at the thought of which 
he was himself ashamed, he stood 
before the affrighted prisoner; yet, 
ruffian as his dress bespoke him, he 
seemed at a loss to express what 
purpose had brought him thither, so 
that Rebecea, making an effort upon 
herself, had time io anticipate his 
explanation. She had already un- | 
clasped two costly bracelets and a 
collar, which she hastened to proffer 
to the supposed outlaw, concluding 
naturally that to gratily bis avarice 
was to bespeak his favour. 

“ *Take these,’ she said, ‘ good 
friend, and for God's sake be merci- | 
ful to me and to my aged father! | 
These ornaments are of value, vet are 
they trifling to what he would be- 
stow to obtain our dismissal from 
this castle, free and uninjured.’ 

** * Pair flower of Palestine,’ re- 
plied the outlaw, ‘ these pearls are | 
orient, but they yield in whiteness to 
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your teeth: the diamonds are bril- 
liant, but they cannot match your 
eyes; and ever since [ have taken 
up this wild trade, I have made a 
vow to prefer beauty to wealth.’ 

* * Do not do yourself such wrong,’ 
said Rebecca; take ransom and have 
mercy! Gold will purchase you plea- 
sure—to mis-use us, could only bring 
thee remorse. My father will wil- 
lingly satiate thy utmost wishes ; and 
if thou wilt act wisely, thou may’st 
purchase with our spoils thy restora- 
tion to civil society—may'st obtain 
pardon for past errors, and be placed 
beyond the necessity of committing 
more,’ 

** * [tis well spoken,’ replied the 
outlaw in French, tinding it difficult 
probably to sustain in Saxon a con- 
versation which Rebecca had opened 
in that language; * but know, bright 
lily of the vale of Bacca! that thy 
father is already in the hands of a 
powerful alchemist, who knows how 
to convert into gold and silver evea 
che rusty bars of a dungeon grate. 
The venerable Isaac is subjected to 
an alembic, which will distil from 
him all he holds dear, without any 
assistavne from my requests or thy 
entreaty. uy ransom must be paid 
by love ond beauty, and in no other 
coin will ¥ socept it.’ 

“ «Thou art no outlaw.’ said Re- 
heeea, nthe same language in which 
he addressed her: * no outlaw had 
refused such oliers. No outlaw in 
this land uses the dialect in which 
thou has spoken. Thou art no out- 
law, but a Norman—a Norman, noble 
perhaps in birth—O, be su in thy ae- 
tions, and cast off this fearful masque 
of outrage and violence.’ 

“ © And thou, who canst guess so 
truly,” said Brian de Bois Guilbert, 
dropping the mantle from his face, 
‘art no true daughter of Isracl, but 
in all, save youth and beauty, a very 
witch of Endor. Tam not an outlaw, 
then, fair rose of Sharon. And [am 
one who will be more prompt to hang 
thy peck and arms with pearls and 
diamonds, which so well become 
them, than to deprive thee of those 
ornaments, 

“* What would'st thou have of me,” 
said Rebecca, *if not my wealth? We 

cap have nought in common between 
us——you are a Christian—I am a 
Jew ess, Our union were contrary to 
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the laws, alike of the Charch, and the 
Synagogue.’ 

“ © Tt were so indeed,’ replied the 
Templar, laughing. * Wed with a 
Jewess? Des-perdieux! Not if she 
were the queen of Sheba. Aud know, 
besides, sweet daughter of Zion, that 
were the most Christian king to offer 


mc his most Christian daughter, with | 
Languedoc for a dowry, I could not | 


wed her. It is against my vow to 
love any maiden, otherwise than par 
amours, as I will love thee. Lama 
Templar—behold the cross of my 
holy order.’ 

** * Darest thou appeal to it,” said 
Rebecca, ‘ on an occasion like the 
present!’ 

* © And if Ido so,’ said the Tem- 
plar, * 


salvation.’ 

“*] believe as my fathers taught,’ 
said Rebecca; ‘ and may God for- 
give my beliefif erroneous! But you, 
Sir Knight, what is your's, when you 
appeal without scruple to that which 
you deem most holy, even while you 
are about to trangress the most so- 
Yemn of your vows aS a knight, and 
as a man of religion.’ 

“ *Itis gravely and well preach- 


ed. O daughter of Sirach!’ answered | 


the Templar; * but, gentle Eeclesi- 
astica, thy narrow Jewish prejudices 
make thee blind to our high privi- 
lege. Marriage were an enduring 
crime on the part of a Templar; but 
what lesser folly I may practise, I 


shall speedily be absolved from at | 
| die alike silent away. 


the next Preceptory of our Order. 


Not the wisest of monarchs, not his | 


father, whose examples you must 
needs allow are weighty, claimed 


wider privileges than we poor sol- | 


diers of the Temple of Zion have won 
by our zeal in its defence. The pro- 
tectors of Solomon’s Temple may 
claim license by the example of So- 
lemon.’ 

* * Tf thou readest the Scripture,’ 


said the Jewess, * and the lives of 
the saints, only to justify thine own | 
license and profligacy, thy crime is | 


like that of him who extracts poison 
from the most healthful and neces- 
sary herbs.’ 

The eyes of the Templar flashed 
fire at this repoof. * * Hearken,’ he 
said, Rebecca; I have hitherto 
spoke mildly to thee, but now my 


* Jvanhee.” 


it concerns not thee, who art | 
no believer in the blessed sign of our | 


language shall be that of a conque- 

ror. Thou art the captive of my bow 

and spear—subject to my will by the 

laws of all nations—nor will I abate 
| an inch of my right, or abstain from 
| taking by violence what thou refusest 
to entreaty or necessity.’ 

*““* Stand back,’ said Rebecca— 
‘ stand back, and hear me ere thou 
offerest to commit a sin so deadly! 
My strength thou may’st indeed 
overpower, for God made women 
weak, and trusted their defence to 
man’s generosity. But I will pro- 
| claim thy villainy, Templar, from one 
end of Kurope to the other. I will 
owe to the superstition of thy bre- 
thren what their compassion might 
refuse me. Each Preceptory, each 
Chapter of thy Order, shall learn, 
that, like a heretic, thou hast sinned 
with a Jewess. Those who tremble 
not at thy crime, will hold thee ac- 
cursed for having so far dishonoured 
the cross thou wearest, as to follow a 
| daughter of my people.’ 

“ «Thon art keen-wilted, Jewess,’ 
replicd the Templar, well aware of 
the truth of what she spoke, and that 
the rules of his order condemned, in 

| the most positive manner, and under 
high penalties, such intrigues as he 
now prosecuted, and that, in some 
instances, even degradation had fol- 
lowed upon it. * Thou art sharp- 
witted,”’ he said, ‘ but loud must be 
thy voice of complaint, if it is heard 
beyond -he iron walls of this castle ; 
| within these, murmurs, laments, ap- 
peals to justice, and screams for help, 
One thing 
only can save thee, Rebecca. Sub- 
| mit to thy fate—embrace our reli- 
} gion—and thou shalt go forth in such 
state, that many a Norman lady shall 
| yield as well in pomp as in beauty to 
the favourite of the best lance among 
the defenders of the Temple.’ 

** * Submit to my fate!’ said Re- 
beeca—— and, sacred Heaven! towhat 
fa‘e?——-Fmbrace thy religion! and 
what religion canit be that harbours 
such a villain ’?—Thouw the best lance 
of the Tempiars!—craven Knight! 
forsworn Priest !—I spit at thee, and 
I defy thee. The God of Abraham’s 
promise hath opened an escape to his 
daughter—even from this abyss of 
| infamy.’ 
| *‘ Asshe spoke, she threw open the 
| latticed window which led to the bar- 
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tizan, and inan instant after stood 
on the very verge of the parapet, 
with not the slightest screen betwecn 
her and the tremendous depth below. 
Unprepared for such a desperate el- 
fort, for she hak hitherto stood per- 
fectly motionless, Bois Guilbert had 
neither time to intercept nor to stop 
her. As he offered to advance, she 
exclaimed, * Remain where thou art, 
proud Templar, or at thy choice ad- 
vance! one foot nearer, end Lpiuage 
myself from the precipice; my body 
shall be crushed out of the very form 
of humanity upon the stones of that 
court-yard, cre it becomes the vic- 
tim of thy brutality.’ 

“As she spoke this, she clasped 
ber hands and extended them towards 
Heaven, as if imploring mercy on her 
soul before she made the final pluage. 
The Templar hesitated, and a 
Jution which 
pity or distress, gave wa 





resu- 
' 


hack never yielded to 
y to his ad- 


wiration of her fortitude. * Come 
dow n,’ he sai i, * rash wi lL! Tswear 
by earth, and sea, and sky, £ will 


offer thee no offeuce.’ 

© © J will nut trust thee, Veniplar,’ 
said Rebecca; * thou has taught me 
better how to estimate the virtues of 
thine Order. ‘The next Preceptory 
would grant thee absolution for an 
oath, the keeping of which concerned 
nought but the honour or the disho- 
nour of a miscrable Jewish maicen.’ 

* * You do me injustice, 
Templar. ‘ I 
name which i bear——by the 
my bosom---by ihe sword on my side 
—by the ancieut of my fathers 
do I swear, I will do thee no 
whatsoever. If not for tiyself, yet 
for thy father’s sake forbear. L will 
be his fricnd, and in this castle he 
will need a powerful ou 

** + Alas!’ said Rebecca, ‘ I know 
it but too well—dare If trust thee?’ 

* * May my arms be reversed, and 
my name be dishonoured,’ said Brian 
de Bois Guilbert, * if thou l 
reason to complain of me 
law, many a commandment have J 
broken, but mv word never.’ 

“© Jy will then trast 
Rebecca, * thus far, 
scended trom the 


by the 


eross ou 


swear to you 


¢ 


myjury 


Shatt have 
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Many a 





salad 





' 
suc de- 


battle 


verce of ine 


ment, but remain ding close 
by one ci the embrasures, or machi- 
cdlles, as thes were then called. 
* Here,’ she said, t d 


~The 


said the 


Liermiian the Couniru 


Remain where thou art. and if thou 
shalt atiempt to diminish by one step 
the distauce now between us, thou 
shalt see that the Jewish maiden will 
rather trust her soul with God, than 
her honour to the Templar.’ 
* While Rebecea spoke thus, her 
high and firm resolve, which corres- 
pounded so well with the expressi 
heauty of her countenance, gave 
to her looks, air, and manner, a dig- 
nity that se more than mortal. 
Her ¢ quailed not, her cheek 
bli not, for the fear of a fate so 
instant and so horrible; on the con- 
trary, the thought that she had her 
‘ate at her command, and could 
escape at will from infamy to death 
ave a yet ceeper colour of carnatis 
r coiuplexion, and a yet mor 
Bois Guil 
Vand high spirited, 
thought he had never beheld beauty 
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uit tire te her eye. 
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Ss0 a hated l soc ymmanding, 
** Let there be ice between us, 
Reber he id 
ron if thou wilt,” answered 
Rebecca Penes but with this 


sonee between. 
Thou need’st no longer fear 


Bot truilbert, 





THE HERMIT IN THE COUNTRY. 


Purnosoruy has mach oct upied 
itself with assigning to various coun- 





tries various predominant passions, 
to which they have given the desig- 
nation of tticnal character. This 
is a sublect which has often formed 
part of my meditations, but T never 
could persuade myself of the exist- 
ence of such marked qualities as 
would merit the name which has 
been given to the The writings oi 
u ! i indeed, with dif 
ferent displa of human nature, but 
la differen consists more fre- 
meutly in the manners than the 


[ cannot jude 
evxperenuee O14 the pe opl : 


mind: and though 
' 
} 


irons at a 

of othe land [f am convinced it 
wouldbe dul litoassicon a national 
character ’ , i 





ep 
Ou 
ilk 


ALR 


The Lhe: mit 


Let any man look round the circle 
of his acquaintance, and mark how 
few have characters ia avy degree 
resembling each other; he will find 
an endlesS variety among them, and 
be convinced that virtue, as weil as 

* Vice, is the gr 


owth of every so 


in the Country. od 


} CAC. 


Let also the following display of va- | 


riety ofdispositionin the peasantry ol 
my neighbourhood bear witness to 
the trnth of my essertion. 

[ am the proprietor of anumtLer of 
small tenements, in the vicinity of 
my residence, which are inhabit 
by the labourers of the neighbourin: 
farmers. In general, } trust foi 
collection of the rents to my attor 
ney; but T was last week ind 
; nmysclf, to in 








to visit the: spect ¥ 





kind of people LE had for my t 3. 
The first house Lentered appeared 
ina somewhat shattered condition 
the roof was in holes, and the stairs 
in several places broken. On loo! 
ing to my memoranda, ft found tha 
this was inhabited by a fellow who 
was known to be a notoricus! er, 
and who had not paid any rent for 
ten or twelve vears—and, from bis 
character, it was to be expected that 
more than that period weuld elapse 
before any would be paid. Te was 
from home when Lentered the cot 
tage; and T was examini the pre 





mises, and listening to a story of his 














wife, as to the badness of the times 

the i k, ke. wi my} 
tenan le was somewhat 
surpri r me; but bei 

I cot 1 in th rt 

manner my brow threaten ! 

boldly walked up to me, and ex 
claimed, * Master, it is quite impos 
sible tor e to live in this house ot 
your's, unless you have it put in re- 
pair.” The fellow’s impuden so 
completely overpowered 1 ihat I 


could not utter a word; aa before 





I had recovered myself, he had left 
the « rete and aj ured. 

My next a in the cot 
tare of a Pan a e cleat and 
confortable ippearance stron ny 


pressed me in her favour, and FE hac 





partly determined to throw back one 
half of her vent, as a token of my ep- 
Pp: bat I might, however, hav 

spared the resolution; for on my 
Stating the motives of my visit, she 
lifted + her eVes. and sith > dere ft 


unation of regret, declared. her 
inability to discharge the demand. 
{he dearness of provisions, the 
smallaess of her income, and the bad 
state of her health, were her ex- 
cuses, though I knew perfectly well 
that she had not had a day’s illness 
for many years, and that a neigh- 
bouring lady, with whom she had 
formerly resided as servant, not only 
allowed her a handsome sum for her 
maintenance, but that the larder of 
the same lady sent its surplus stock 
to the cottage. In my reply, Ino- 
ticed several superfluous articles of 
furniture, which she had lately pur- 
chased—upon which she burst into 
tears of remembrance for better 
days, and commencing a high-flowa 
culogy on my charity, drove me from 
the cottage by her fulsome adulation, 

\Imost weary of my errand—dis- 
guste d by impudence on the one 
hand, and hy puc risy on the other— 
notin the best temper in the world, 
iwalked into the warden of aman 
with whom I was resulved to deal 
harshly. I knew that the sale of his 
fruit must have enabled him to an- 
swer my demand, and that no rea- 
souable excuse could be given for 
refusing it. be appeared to be hard 
at work, aud on perceiving me took 
off his hat, made a hasty bow, and 
resumed his spade. ** Well, George,” 











said IT, * you have so often put off 
Mr. Latitat, that I have called 
on you for your rent myself.” 

* Mighty eiad to sce your honour : 
you must have had a woundy dirty 
wall Well,” replied T, ** are 
you prepared to pay me?” naming 


the sum. Why that’s just what 


Parner Ton is owes we. Do pray 
walk in, Sir, aud Iet my wile wipe 
your shoes.’’——** + len, Bo I ex- 
claimed: “* you know you ‘made 


as much by those pear-trees.’ 
ye, that’s a famous pear, is’nt 
it, your honour! TF reckon L shall 
! next year.” — 


have a capital crep j 
I * but I 





Lhope you will,” said I: 
really must be paid; nor cau [ stand 
here trill "-* No,” replied the 
follow, interrupting me: * T really 
would not ave your honour stand 
in this here wet garden—it will surely 


a fit of the rheumatism.”— 
‘ontinued urging wy claim, 
it with the most 
dizging 


bring on 
Thus T ¢ 
aud the man evading 


ine HEats yonins, still 
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away, as though he was resolved to 
tire my patience, which he at length 
ellected; and this, together with the 
fear of the disorder he had before 
threatened, made me retreat, with- 
out advancing a step in my errand. 
ARAB MANNERS. 

{From Burckhardt’s Pravels in Nubia ] 

Wuewn they sleep, they generally 
spread a carpet made of pieces of 
leather sown together, stretching 
themselyes out upon this, and pre- 
ferting, according to the general 
custom ofthe Arabs, to sleep without 
any pillow, and with the head lying 
upon the same level with the rest of 
the body. In thestore-room Dhourra 
is kept, either in heaps upon the 
floor, or in large receptacles formed 
of mud, to preserve it from rats and 
mice. Swarms of these animals ne- 
vertheless abound, and they run 
about the court-yard in such quanti- 
ties, that the boys exercise them- 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 


} 


selves in throwing lances at them, | 


and kill them every day by dozens. 
Besides the Dhourra, the store. rooms 
generally contain a few sheep-skins 


full of butter, some jars of honey, | 


some water skins for travellers, and 
if the proprietor be a man in easy 
circumstances, some dried flesh. The 
inner court is generally destined for 
the sheep, camels, and cows; it has 
a subdivision, where are preserved 
the dry Dhourra stalks, which be- 
come the usual food of the cattle, 
when the summer heats have dried 
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living within the precincts, the three 
others in contiguous apartments, 
They are female slaves, whom their 
masters, upon marrying or being 
tired of them, have set at liberty, and 
who have no other livelihood but 
prostitution, and the preparation of 
the intoxicating drink called Bouza. 
Female slaves are often permitted to 
make a trafic of their charms before 
they are atliberty, in order that they 
may acquire a sullicient sum of money 
to purchase it. 

In marrying, the bride’s father re- 


| ceives, according to the Musselman 


custom, a certain sum of money from 
the bridegroom, for his daughter, 
and this sum is higher than is cus- 


} tomery in other parts inhabited by 


Arabs. The daughters of the Mek 
are paid as much as three or four 
hundred dollars, which the father 
keeps for them as a dowry. Few 
men have more than one wife, but 
every one who can alford it keeps a 
slave or mistress citherin his own or 
inasepatatehouse. Keptmistresses 
are called companions, and are more 
numerous than ip the politest capitals 
of Europe. Few traders pass through 
Berber without taking a mistress, if 
it be only for a fortnight. Drunk- 
enness is the constant companion of 
this debauchery, and it would seem 
as if the men in these countries had 
no other objects in life. The intoxi- 


| cating liquor which they drink is 


up all the verdure which the inun- | 


dation had produced. The 
court in the generality of houses, 


outer | 


covtains a well of brackish water, | 


fit only for cattle ; here the male in 


habitants of the house and strangers | 


sleep, during the hot season, either 
upon mud benches adjoining the 
reoms, or upon Angareygs, or upon 
the ground; here the master’s fa- 
vourite horse is fed, and here all bu- 
siness is transacted in the open air. 
1 have already mentioned a room of 
public women, often met with in 
these habitations. Indeed there are 
very few houses of poople called here 
respectable, where such women are 
not lodged, either in the court-yard 
itself, or in a small room adjoining 
the yard, but without its gate: in 
the house where I lodged, we had 
four of these girls, one of whom was 





called Bouza. Strongly Jeavened 
bread made from Dhourra is brokea 
into crumbs, and mixed with water, 
and the mixture is kept for several 
hours over a slow fire. Being then 
removed, water is poured over it, 
and itis left for two nights to fer- 
ment. This liquor, according to its 
greater or smatler degree of fermen 
tation, takes the name of Merin, 
Bouza, or Om Belbel, the mother of 
nightingales, so called because it 
makes the drunkard sing. Unlike 
the other two, which being fermented 
together with the crumbs of bread, 
are never free from them, the Om 
Belbel is drained through a cloth, 
and is consequently pure and liquid. 
I have tasted of all three. The Om 
Belbel has a pleasant prickly taste, 
something like Champagne turned 
sour. They are served up in large 
roundish gourds open at the top, 
upen which are cograysed with a 
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knife a great variety of ornaments. 
A gourd (Bourma) contains about 
four pints, and whenever a party 
meet over the gourd, it is reckoned 
that each person will drink at least 
one Bourma. The gourd being 
placed on the ground, a smaller 
gourd cut in half, and of the size of 
a tea-cup, is placed near it, and in 
this the liquor is served reund, to 
each in turn, an interval of six or 
eight minutes being left between 
each revolution of the little gourd. 
At the beginning of the sitting, some 





roasted meat, strongly peppered, is | 
generally circulated, but the Bouza | 


itself (they say) is sulliciently nou- 


rishing ; and, indeed, the common | 


sort looks more like soup or por- 
ridge, than a liyuor to be taken ata 
dranght. The akirs, or religious 
men, are the only persous who do 
not indulge (publicly at least) in 
this luxury ; the women are as fond 
of it, and as much in the habit of 
drinking it, as the men. 
he cilects which the 
practice of drunkenness 
bauchery has on the morals of the 
people may easily be conceived. tn- 
deedevery thing disereditable to hu- 
manity is found in their character, 
bot treachery. and 
minate over their other bad quali- 
ties. In the pursuit of gain they 
know no bounds, forgetting every 
divine and human law, and breaking 
the most solemn ties and engage- 
ments. Cheating, thieving, and the 
blackest ingratitude, are found in 
almost every man’s character; and [ 
am perfectly convineed, that there 
were few men among them; or 
among my fellow travellers from 
Egypt, who would have given a dol- 
lar to save aman’s life, or who would 
not have consented to a man’s death 
in order to gain one. Especial care 
must be taken not to be misled by 
their polite protestations, and fine 
professions, especially when they 
come to Keypt; where they repre- 
sent their own country as a land in- 
habited by a race of superior virtue 
and excellence. On the contrary, in- 
famous as the eastern nations are in 
gceneral, Ll have never met with so 
had a people, excepting perhaps 
those of Souakin. In transactious 
fmong themselves the Meyrefab re- 
gulate every matter in dispute by 


universal 


and de- | 


avidity predo- | 


a 


the iaws of the strongest. Nothing 
is safe when once out of the owner's 
hands, for if he happens to be the 
weakest party, he is sure of losing 
his property. The Mek’s authority 
is slighted by the wealthier inhabi- 
tants, the strength of whose con- 
nections counterbalances the imftlu- 
ence of the chief. Hence it may well 
be supposed that family feuds very 
frequently occur, and the more se, 
as the effects of drunkenness are 
dreadful upon these people. During 
the fortnight [ remained at Berber, 
{ heard of half a dozen quarrels oc- 
curring in drinking parties, all of 
which finished in Knife or sword 
wounds. Nobody goes to a Bouza 
hut without taking his sword with 
him ; and the girls are often the first 
sulferers in the affray. T was told of 
adistant relation of the present chief, 
who was for several years the dread 
of Berber. He killed many poople 
with hisown hands apon the slightest 
provocation, and his strength was 
such, that nobody dared to meet him 
in the open field. He was at last 
taken hy surprise in the house of a. 
public woman, and slain while he 
was drunk. He once stripta whole 
caravan, coming from Daraou, and 
appropriated the plunder to his wo- 
men. In such a country it is o¢ 
course looked upon as very impru- 
cent to walk out unarmed after sun- 
set; examples often happen of per- 
sons, more particularly traders, be- 
ing stripped or robbed in the village 
itself. In every country the general 
topics of conversation furnish a to- 
lerable criterion of the state of so- 
ciety; and that which passed at our 
house at Ankheyre gave the most 
hateful idea of the character of these 
people. The house was generally 
filled with young men who took a 
pride in confessing the perpetration 
of every kind of infamy. One of their 
favourite tricks is to bully inexpe- 
ricneed strangers, by enticing them 
to women who are the next day 
owned as relations by some Meyre- 
fab, who vows vengeance for the dis- 
honour offered to his family; the af- 
fair is thea setiled by large presents, 
in which all those concerucd have a 
share. The eavoy whom Tbraham 
Pacha sent in 1812 to the King of 
Sennaar, was made to sufler from a 
plot of this kind. Upon his return 
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fram Sennaar to Berber, he was in- 
troduced one evenin:z to a female, at 
whose quarters he passed the night. 
The Mek of Berber himself claimed 
ber the next morning as his distant 
relation. ‘* Thou hast corrupted my 
own blood,” said he to the envoy; 
and the frightened Turk paid him 
upwards of six hundred dollars, be- 
sides giving up to him the best arti- 
eles of his arms and baggage. 


OF THE 
BRUCE. 


THE AUTHENTICITY 
TRAVELS OF MR. 


Wiru all the indi ference and con- 
tempt for the opinions of cphemeral 
critics, which Mr. Brace always dis- 
played, he eould not have been un- 
moved had he lived uatil now, and 
seen the mass of concurring evidenes 
by which his merits as a traveiles 
have been placed on a basis nev: 
to be shaken. How would his prow 
heart have throbbed with joy ha: he 
read the following extract from the 
travels of one, his equalin ge: 
a traveller, and seen him aad a Ge- 
neral—hiscountryman, equal to bim- 
self in courage—occupied, at atime, 
too, of deep public interest, ia in- 
vestigating the truth of his reports, 
and declaring themsclves satisfied. 
We allude to a very singular, and, 
atthe same time, most satisfactors 
statement, which is given in the Tra 
vels of Dr. Clarke ; and the account 
which that judicious traveller giv 
of the manner in which he coundu 
this inquiry iato the authenticit: 
Bruce is so very amusing, that we 
are persuaded it must be gratifyi 
to our readers. 

Dr. Clarke was at Grand vo ia 
the month of August 15°1, wl the 
British troops at that piace we 
der the command of the ga 
and skilful General i. 
distinguished officcr entertained a 
high opinion of the accuracy oi Mr. 
Bruce, aud, at a dinner which he 
rare to the hothcers, at which 
Dr. Clarke was present, took occa 
sion publicly to observe, ** that 
considered Great Britaia 
debted to Bruce’s yaluable ¢ 
the Red Sea, for the safety 
transports employed in cony< 
the British forces.” 


* At this time.” says 
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~Autheaticily of Bruce 





Travels 

there happened to arrive in Cai: 
an Abyssinian dean, a negro, who 
had undertaken his inmense journey 
for religious purposes, and then re- 
resided in the monastery belonging 
to the Propaganda friars. The au- 
thor had been often engaged in not- 
ing, from this man’s account of his 
information res; 
Christianity in 


sien es 
purchased of hima 


country, some 
ing the state of 
Sinia, and had 





manuscripi copy of the Gospel of St, 
Johu, toxether with ceriain prayers 
in the Abyssiaian language; these 
| manuseripts are now in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford. As General Baird 
had a copy of Bruce’s Travels thea 
in bis 4 cession, and was kind 
| enough to allow us the use of it, a 


| evidence 


V micht rarely off I 
‘$s narrative 
arisou with the 
by a 
We therefore a: i note 
1 


¢33 ; 
WCUCT Opporuinis 
of submitting Bru 


the test of a com; 


to 


Tordod { 
a@nv0Traea nai 


\Lyssinia. 





a day for this purpose ; and nn 
invitation to the Abyssinian Cean, 
Tu order to make the inquiry as pub- 

| lic as possible, we also requested 

> fn . 

the aitendance of Mr. Hamilton 
ecretary of Karl of Elgin, of 
Dr. Wittman, and of Mr. Elammer, 
a eclebrated oriental scholar, du- 








ring the luvestigation. One of the 
Propaganda friars served us as our 
interpreter with the Abyssinian 

Itw t first disputed whe- 
ther any ici m Should be made of 
ince, or not; bat at length we re- 


solved that a series of ,questions 
. ea ; as i 
if wruce s W 











would be put from ; 
Without any mention being made of 
him, or any allusion to his travels in 
Lbeyssipi Phe sight of his valu 
on the t > were not likely to of 
aay cluc, respecting to 
inquiry, to 1 Ethiopian who hed 
never se printed quarto be 
hom the lane: r 
in wh hiiiwa written wi ti 
thes 1. His testimony, th 
) inative of Abyssinia, to ithe 
ul truce’ dlese oti ua oO 
the country, will not be disregarded ; 
and the foliowing result of our con- 
versation with him may terminate 
this ghapte: 

Our 6 uesuocs related to the 
place of his birth; and of his usual 
residenee before he left Abyssinia. 
In an er t hese he stated, that he 
vat t i ! la ! 1 ~ u 


» | 





duthenticity of Bruce's Travels aT 


since of Tizré, whose capital ts | 
Adowa distant twenty-five or thirty | 
days’ journey fromthe Nile, and six- 
teen or seventcenfrom Messuah upon 
the Red Sea; that his usual placeof 
residence, and to which he should re- 
{urn, alter leaving Cairo, wasa vil- 
lage about fifteen days journey from 
Gondar. We asked him what kind 
of coin was circulated in his native 
province ; he said that fosst/ salt was | 
used in Tigré as a substitute for | 
money. 

“ Our next inquiry related to the 
long disputed fact of a practice 
among the Abyssinians of cutting 
from a live animal slices of its iesh, 
as an articleo! food, without putting 
it to death. This Bruce affirms that 
he witnessed in his journey from 
MassuahtoAxum. The Abyssinian, 
answering, informed us, that ‘ the 
soldiers of the country, during their 
marauding excursions, sometimes 
maim cows after this manner; tak- 
ing slices from their bodies, as a fa- 
vonrite article of food, without put- 
ting them to death at the time; and 
that during the banquets of the Abys- 
sinians, raw meat, esteemed delici- 
ous throughout the country, is fre- 
quently taken from an ox ora cow, 
in such a state that the fibres are in 
motion ; and that the attendants 
continue to cat slices until the ani- 
mal dies.” This answer exactly 
corresponds with Bruce’s Narra- 
tive: he expressly states that the 
persons whom he saw were soldiers, 
and the animal a cow. Such a coin 
cidence could hardly bave happened, 
unless the practice really existed. 
We inquired if other animals were | 
thus treated ; and were answered in 
the negative. MWutton is always 
boiled ; and veal is never caten, in 


| written them. 











any way. In times of famine alone, 


the inhabitants eat boiled bleed. 
“Among other absurd accusations | 


brought against Brace, a very popu- 
lar charge at ons time was, that 
some of the plants engraved in his 
work never existed in nature, but 
were the offspring of his own fertile 
imagination. We, therefore, resolved 
next to exhibit the engravings to our 
Abyssinian, and desire him to name 
the plants, and to describe their pro- 
perties. It was impossible that this | 

vou. b—wN.s i 


man should read, and much iess 
comprehend the Abyssinian names 
which Bruce’s engraver, had in- 


| scribed upon the nrargin of’ those 


plates. 

“ The first plates offered to his 
notice were those which represent 
the Sassa. He revognised the’ plants, 
but knew nothing of the nome Brace 
had given to them; and denied that 
any gum wes produced by them,, 
The inquiry proceeded more success- 
fully when the next were shewn fo 


| him. He named the following in- 


stantly ; and gave the same account 
of them that Bruce had done; name- 
ly, Ergett Dimmo; Eruett el Krone ; 
Eusete; Kol-Quall; Gir Gir; Kan- 


| tuffa ; &c. all of whose appellations 


he pronounced exactly as Bruce had 
The Ergett el Krone, 
he said, grew near to the Lake 
Tzana, and in every part of Abys- 
sinia ; but that it was of no use to 
the inhabitants. He described the 
leaves of the Ensete as resembling 
these of the Banana ; but the plants 
as yielding no fruit. They boil the 
root of it, as a garden vegetable, with 
mutton. The Kol-Quall he named 
instantly ; saying, that, on beating 
it, it yields a quantity of milk, 
which is poisonous, but may be used 
as a cement, capable of joining two 
pieces of stone. Its smallerbranches, 
when dry, are used for candles; and 
its wood serves for timber, in build- 
ing houses. [t produced nd gum. 
Bruce relates all this; and adds, 
that, upon cutting two branches of 
the Kol-Quall with his sabre, not 
less than four English gallons of the 
milk issaed out , which was so caus- 
tic, that although he washed ‘the 
sabre immediately, the stain nevor 
left it. We were amused by the 
eager quickness with which our 
Abyssinian recognized and named 
the AKantuffa; telling us all that 
Bruce relates of its thorny nature, 


| as if he had his work by heart. The 


Balessan, or Balsam-tree, was entirely 
unknown to him. He had séen the 
Papyrus in Emhara, in the province 
of Lebo, growing in marshy lands. 
Concerning the other plants en- 
graved in Bruce’s work, bis dbser- 
vations agreed with these of Brace, 
with very little exception. He de- 
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nied that the mode of carting raw 
meat was by wrapping it up in cakes 
made of Jeff. These cakes, he said, 
were used for plates, or as bread 
only for women and sick persons. 
The Abyssjnians do not make beer 
from Teff, according to his account, 


but from a plant called Selleh. Bruce | 


mentions dilferent sorts of Jeff, of 
which, perhaps, Selleh way be one. 
The Abyssinian concurred with 
Bruce, in attributing the frequency 
of worm disorders, in his country, to 
the practice ofeating raw tlesh. This 
is considered always as a luxury; 
and, therefore, the priests abstain 
from it. In his own village, he said, 
the soldiers and principal people 
prefer raw meat to cvery other diet ; 
that before he vLecame a priest, he 
had himself eaten much of it; that 
he considered it as very savoury, 
when the animal from which it is 
taken is fat and healthy, He pro- 
fessed himself to be ignorant of the 
virtue ascribed by Bruce to the 
Wooginoos, now called Brucea anti- 
dysenterica; although he knew the 
place well, and said it cured all dis- 
erders caused hy magic: but he 
verified all that Bruce bad related 
of the Cusso or Banksia Abyssinica ; 
and added, that it was customary to 
drink an infusion made fromit every 
two months, as a preventive against 
the disorder noticed by Bruce. 
When shewn the Walkuffa, he men- 
tioned a curious circumstance, which 
Bruce has not relaied; namely, that 
the bark of this plant serves the 
Abyssinians as a substitute for soap. 
He knew nothing of the word Carat, 
asa name said by Bruce to begiven, 
in the South of Abyssinia, to the 
bean of the Auara-tree, and used in 
weighing gold. 

** Having thus discussed the plants, 
we directed his attention to the qua- 
drupeds, birds, and other branches of 
natural history. His answers gave 
us as much reason to be convinced 
of Bruce's accuracy on this, as in 
the former part of his work. It 
would take up too much of the rea- 
der’s attontion to detail all the evi- 
dence we collected for this parpose. 
He added .that the rhinoceros was 
called Chartiet.by the Abyssinians ; 
and said that its horn, used for lin- 
inc the interior of drinkin: 
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is considered as an antidote to poi- 
son. When the engraving repre- 
senting the Ashkoko was placed be- 
fore him, he recognised the animal, 
and related the circumstance men- 
tioned by Bruce of its being consi- 
dered unclean, both by Christians 
aod by Mohamedans. Speaking of 
its name he made a curious distine- 
tion ; saying that it is called Ash- 
koko in the Court language, but Gehre 
in the vu/gar tongue. 

* If there be a part of Bruce's 
work which is apparently fabulous, 
from its marvellous nature, it is the 
account he has given of that destruc- 
tive fly, the Zimb, or Tsalisalya ; yet 
in the history of this insect, as in 
every Other instance, the testimony 
of the Abyssinian dean strictly con- 
firmed all that Bruce had written 
upon the subject. -He told us that 
horses and cows were its principal 
victims ; that there were not many 
of those insects in his native pro- 
vince ; but that he had heard of 
armics being destroyed in conse- 
quence of this terrible scourge. We 
questioned him concerning the plant 
which is said to render persons in- 
vulnerable to serpents or scorpions, 
merely by chewing its leaves. He 
replied, that he knew the plant well, 
but had forgotten its name; that it 
resemblee hemp, and that he had 
often made use of it to prove its vir- 
tues ; but, he added, that it must 
be chewed at the time of touching 
the serpent or scorpion. 

* Previous to the introduction of 
any inquiry concerning the source 
vf the Nile we shewed to him Bruce’s 
map of the Lake Tzana, and of the 
surrounding country. At this he was 
highly gratified. He knew all the 
places mentioned in the territories 
of Belessen, Begender, Gojam, and 
Agows ; and, attenipting to shew us 
the situation of Gondar, actually 
pointed out the spot marked by 
Bruce for the locality of that city. 

“ The Nile (which, before its junc- 
tion with the Lake Tzana, he called 
Alkaoui) he described as having but 
one source, in a marshy spot, upon 
the top of a mountain, about five or 
six miles trom the lake, and upon its 
south-eastern side. He had not been 


; there himself, but had often visitcd 


vessels, 


that side of the lake. There are 
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many villages in the neighbourhood | 
of the place. The inhabitants aye all 
Christians ; but they entertain no | 
veneration for the spot, neither are | 
any honours whatsoever paid to the | 
source of the river. There are, in- | 
deed, many springs which are medi- 
cinal, and said to be the gift of cer- | 
tain Saints ; but he had never heard 
that the fountain of the Nile was one | 
of these, 


“ Here we terminated our jnvesti- 
gation, as far asitrelated to ,ruce’s 
account of Abyssinia; and the result 
of it lefta conviction upon our minds, 
not only of the general fidelity of 
that author, but that no other book 
of travels, published so long after 
the events took place which he has 
related, and exposed to a similar 
trial, would have met with equal 

testimony of its truth and accuracy.” 





POETRY, 


ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 





TOUR OF DR. SYNTAX. 
( Part the Second. ) 


[After the many shameful impositions on the 
public that have appeared, in assumed Con- 
tipuations of the original popular Synt«x, the 
Second Genuine lour of the simple Pastor has 
at length been issued ; and that it is genuine, 
we conceive the following Extracts will am- 
ply testify.) 

Tue Exeectreo Herrn—Hore anv Dts- 

APPOINTMENT. 
“ * Twas thus four fleeting years were 
past 

In happiness not made to last ; 

F’en though a darling hope appear'd 

And joy untold their bosoms cheer’d ; 

For Nature, without fass or poter, 

Gives hints that she would be a mother ; 

At least th’ obstetric Doctor Bonr, 

Had said this joy would be their own. 

—Ye who have felt a parent's pleasure, 

Alone can tell the mode, the measure 

OF that delight which did inflame 

The thoughts of Syntax and his Dame. 

The news was spread, the neighbours 

smild, 

His Rev'rence, by such hopes beguil’d, 

Would otler up the secret praver 

That Heaven might bless him with an 

leir, 

A little Syntax, who would prove 

A father’s pride, a mother’s love ; 

And when well stored with Papa’s know- 

ledge, 

Micht be the wonder of-a Coltege. 

Though Madam hartx «r’d in her breast 

A wish, by (emale hope imprest, 

That, as the choicest boon of Heaven, 

A Female Cherub might be given, 

Which, when she dandled in her arms, 

Might sue in all her mother’s charms: 

But each contriv’d their wish to smother 

And keep the secret trom each other. 

Thus Syntax, with parental pride, 

The curtain’d cradie fondly eyed, 

And oft, with a foreboding joy, 

Would think he saw the slumb'ring boy, 
Nay sometimes thought, in fancy’s car, 
The nurse's lullabies weve near. 


“The ale was brew’, the heifer’s lif 
VW ited the reads bute): *¢ ik’ {; 


The one to crown the joyous bowl, 
The other to be roasted whole ; 

While all the anxious village pour 
Their wish for the prolific hour. 

But be it told to Nature’s shame 
The looked-for period never came. 

The allotted season now was pass’d, 
The doubting Midwite stood aghast! 
While Galen mid a string of pauses 

On Nature’s whims and final causes 
Declaim’d with solemn look and air ;— 
Then calmly ventured to declare 

With cautious whispering o'er and o’er, 
He ne’er was so deceiv’d before ! 

Tl’ unlook’d for tidings Syntax heard, 
His tace now red now pale appear'd, 
While the grave Doctor left the room, 
Feartul of his impending doom. 

For Syntax, with those horrid graces, 
Which rage wiil write on mortai faces, 
And as be stamp’d about the floor 
Had kick’d the cradle through the door.” 
. ° 
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* Again he sought the patient's bed 

; With teader look and gentle tread ; 

** No more,” he whispered to tie nurse, 

| “ Will IT pursue the doctor's course ; 

| The booby quack [have dismiss’d 

| With his last guinea in his fist ; 

} The _— n w shail-disembogue 

| The liquids of the stupid rogue : 

| Vil leave the dear angelic creature, 

} As Bacon doth advise, to Nature, 

| With those kind aids she does impart, 

| And have no dark recourse to art : 

| Of sago she shall frequent sip, 

| Warm jelly now shall wet her lip, 

\ And kitchen physic shall restore 

{ Her health to what it was before. 

| “ His Rev’rence told them to prepare 

| For the appointed hour of prayer. 

; ‘The cushion on the floor was spread, 
The book was plae’d upon the bed : 
Calm and compes'd the patient lay 
As it she were inclin'd to pray. 

| To Health's first font he did impart 
The breathings of his anxious heart : 
But she, who never failed to join 
In all these offices divine, 

Ne’er made responses as he pray'd, 
Nor said Smonte what he said 


” 








ou Syatax's Tour 
He made his off ‘riug to the skies, 
But she, alas! ne'er op'd her eyes. 
‘Thas, as sleep seem ‘a to overtake her, 
He gave his caution not to wake her ; 
When the nurse, hanging o’er the hed, 
Shrick'éd aul, ‘my Mistress, Sir, is dead ! 

Alas, ali as, Ligar to say, 

She ne'er will wake till Judgment-day.’ 
-~A5 it by some dire strohe subdued, 
Por a short time aghast he stood : | 
Then, with a leok that spoke despair, 
He gaz’d:on Death's pole victim there : 
Ke; kiss’d her lips no longer warm ; 
He view'd her ‘reft of evry charm ; 
Her heart, alas, no longer beat ; 
Cold was the source of vital heat: 
Death was trinmphant,—Life was o'er, 
And his dear Dolly was no more! 
—His agonizing bosom burns, 
He raves, he stamps, aud prays by turns : 
Grief made him wild, but not a tear 
Did on his pallid cheeks appear. 
Into the chair his form he threw, 
* Adien,” he said, * my Love adieu" 
"The tears then came—the gushing flood 
Stream'd down bis cheeks and did him 


good ; : 
They calm’d at least his farious mood. 


TO THE MEMORY OF A MUCH LAMENT- | 


FRIEND, A SEA OFFICER, WHO 
ON HIS VOYAGE FROM JAVA. 


} 
’ in the Press.J 


ED 
DIED 
(From Hawkins’s ** Poetical Hours,’ 


Ir goodness of heart, and truc greatness 
of mind, 
Ever waked in remembrance a glow, 
Then poor Hugh claims a sigh—to a tault 


“he was kind— 
But such faults, O! they’re virtues be- 
low ! 
Nop qmpets display of the dark waving 
plume, 
With its pageantry, there you might 
view, 
At the scene of interment, or vanity's 
tomb, 


To bid a dear brother adien. 
The rites that we paid were bret brief, 
yet sincere: 
No rich velvet pall hung around him; 
Nor coffin, nor shroud, nor inscriptr n 
were there; 
Putinhis own hammock we bound him. 


The red cross of England streamed half- 
mast high, 
The minnte-gua rolled on the deep, 
The corpse upon deck was slow borne, 
with a sigh, ; : 
To repose in the long night of sleep. 
With solemnity there our short pray'r 
was thus read: 
O God! to thy will we resign it, 
To rise when the sca shall surrender her 
dead ;” 
Now to the wild waves we consign it. 
While circling we stood, and in agony 


gazed, 
sters howling 


The weird the dirge 


To the Memory of 4 much lamented Friend 


) Through canvas and cordage,then slowly 
"twas raised, 
Te be rocked in the mountaino.ss irge. 
Overboard then we lowered it, all stif- 
fened and cold, 
Again, ah! to be with us neyer! 
We gave a last look—it dropped—a wave 
rolle: d 
Its winding-sheet o'er it for ever! 
Then trickled the tear from the eye of 
eacu tar, 
Though acens 
And cradled in 
Yet to 
In his sunshine 
gone, 
Thai promised to blaze to far years ; 
From ail the sweet ties of atlectiou he's 
torn, 
And has teft a loved circle in tears. 
grieve that fell death 


tomed to images gory ; 
i tlon Wt War, 
vlory. 
manhood tor ever he's 


torm 
storms, is a 


melt at mistertune’s his 


of 





Long shall mem 
shore ] enshri 
The tond hopes ot a lover and friend ; 
AndVenus "smyrtie, witheypress e ntwine 5 
Round the brows ofa fair one to Lend.* 





| If tie pangs of a parent are keen aad se- 
vere, 

And the tear 
started, 
What mst - en be the grief of the maid 

he loves 1 dear, 
| Who is left—-yes—is left broken hearted ? 
what pic” 


from a brother’s eye 


O! what visions of rapture, 
tures divine 
Oft shone in he r breast with delight, 
As fond tancy Leheld hii, re-crossing 
the Line, 
From Java's spice island of light. 
But false were the dreams, for life’s day- 
spring Zz wasoer, 
And 1 stopped his last pulse and his 
reath 


In. joy to beheld his loved Nancy no 
more 

For he Jay in the cold arms ot death! 

On the spot where he lies, never blos- 





son 1s the flows 


| Nor the nightingale sings at his grave : 


| Through tathoms "unnumbered, in sub- 
Marit to wer, 
He is stretched on the couch of the 
brave. 
Be consolcd, lovely mourner! though in 
erean he's hurte 
| Fie will rise at the last awful hour, 


| When in his own: grandeur, to summon 


the work, 
| Christ comes, in his brightness of 
power, 
Then watted along on cternity’s main, 
He'll speed tor Lie haven of rest- 
Make the port, drop an anchor, and meet 
vou avain, 
To dwelt in the realms of the blest! 
© This geutieman, on his arrival in’ Englana, 
ra2a to have been ted ty nu enminble and ae 
compli-hed 5 g iniy, 


